Viscount Halifax

was essential to have it on *a plain and intelligent issue.' That
Halifax had again been consulting Hill appears from his state-
ment that

one of the shrewdest men of business that I know, who is mixed
up with all sorts of people, and one who has very good means of
judging, said to me not long ago that he had no sort of doubt what
the House of Lords ought to do.13

The House of Lords did it, with the immediate consequence
of a General Election and ultimate consequences that are fami-
liar to everybody. Halifax had a personal interest in the Elec-
tion of January 1910, as both Edward and his son-in-law,
George Lane Fox, were standing for Yorkshire constituencies,
the former for Ripon and the latter for Barkston Ash. To his
delight they were both returned, but the Liberal Government,
retaining a majority with the assistance of Irish and Labour
votes, launched its offensive on the House of Lords,

Early in that troubled year Halifax joined his fellow-peers in
the fashionable but barren pastime of devising a reformed
Second Chamber. His own scheme elicited the support of Lord
Balfour of Burleigh and the criticisms of the Duke of Nor-
thumberland. Of the last Halifax wrote with some irritation to
his son:

When I insist to him [the Duke] on certain principles, [he]
says, 'Most true, but all that was given up in 1867.* Can there be
a more enraging and more unpractical point of view! But all
Irvingites are full of cranks.14

Nevertheless the initiative remained with the Government,
which was more concerned with the veto than with the com-
position of the Upper Chamber. The death of King Edward
called a truce, but in the autumn hostilities were resumed with
fresh fury. In December there was another General Election.
Edward and George Fox were again returned, but the state of